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European unity—stimulus and roadblock 

On Pentecost Sunday, June 6, the Holy Father was 
seen by some 10 to 12 million people. This modern 
miracle was possible because an eight-nation tele- 
vision hookup, called Eurovision, brought the living 
presence of the Pope to such a vast audience. Pius XII 
took the occasion to voice the hope that this inter- 
national TV program would serve as “a symbol and 
promise” of European unity. Two days before, how- 
ever, the hope of such a unity got a severe setback. 
Two ex-chancellors of Germany, Dr. Heinrich Brue- 
ning and Dr. Hans Luther, plumped for a “neutralist” 
Germany. Such a neutral Germany may have been 
possible when Drs. Bruening and Luther were German 
chancellors. It is not possible today. The days of 
Stalin’s “socialism in one country” are long over. The 
map of the world tells the story. Adenauer’s policy is 
not only realistic, as opposed to the dream of a “neu- 
tral” Germany; it is also the only way by which the 
unity of Europe, which the Holy Father regards as 
urgent, can be achieved. 


Interracial K. of C.—case history 

What happens when an all-white council of the 
Knights of Columbus begins to admit Negro members? 
For one example, let us take a look at what actually 
did happen to St. Columba Council, No. 1119, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The council’s chaplain, Rev. Joseph J. 
Greblunas, told the story in the May issue of the 
Interracial Review (20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y.). 
St. Columba Council admitted its first Negro member 
in November, 1950. At that time the council num- 
bered 81 members, of whom 25 or 30 came to meet- 
ings. “The financial position of our council,” wrote 
Fr. Greblunas, “was most precarious. We were in debt. 
Our resources were nil.” There are now 183 members 
in the council—43 colored and 140 white, including 
the original 81, who confounded the prophets of doom 
and disaster by failing to quit the council. Attendance 
at meetings has grown to the point where the unit has 
had to seek larger quarters. It has a comfortable bank 
balance and steady revenues. The ritual and cere- 
monials of the order are carried out with dignity and 
competence. One might object that the experience of 
this council is an isolated incident which does not 
prove very much. It is not an isolated incident. It is 
one more example among a thousand others—in educa- 
tion, in housing, in work and play—that show that 
Negroes and white can meet and work and recreate 
together as men and brothers, as children of the same 
heavenly Father. 


“Right to work” in Louisiana 

The drive to add Louisiana to the number of States 
Which have “right-to-work” laws has run into some 
stout and highly impressive opposition. On May 27 
the New Orleans Archdiocesan unit of the Catholic 
Committee of the South stated that the right-to-work 
bill now pending before the State Legislature endan- 
gered the common good of trade unions and threat- 
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ened industrial peace by “setting class against-elass.” 
Since these are moral issues, the CCS felt justified in 
taking a public stand against the bill. Shortly there- 
after Rev. Louis J. Twomey, S.J., speaking as a rep- 
resentative of Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New 
Orleans before the legislative committee considering 
the bill, sharply criticized an advertisement which a 
“Catholic Laymen’s Committee” had caused to be 
published in favor of the bill. Fr. Twomey said that 
the committee, by an injudicious and tactless use of 
papal statements, had given the false impression that 
the Catholic Church is unfriendly to organized labor. 
Archbishop Rumme! himself telegraphed to the legis- 
lators that the bill, far from guaranteeing the right to 
work, actually would frustrate it. He characterized the 
measure as “unfair and unsocial class legislation con- 
trary to the common good.” Sixteen States, mostly in 
the South and agricultural parts of the Middle West, 
have now adopted “right-to-work” laws. All these laws 
stipulate that no worker shall be required to belong 
to a trade union as a condition for obtaining or retain- 
ing a job. Thus they effectively outlaw all types of 
union security, including the closed and union shops. 
They do this regardless of the wishes of the workers 
and employers involved. In Louisiana, where low- 
wage rural labor is trying to organize for protection, 
the odds, it seems, favor passage of the bill. 


Monopoly in strawberries 

This is the short and simple story of 3,000 little 
strawberry farmers in Louisiana. Each cultivates less 
than three acres of strawberries. Members of the 
Louisiana Vegetable Co-operative Marketing Union, 
Local 312, these small-scale farmers became con- 
vinced that they were not receiving a fair price for 
the product of their toil. Suspecting that their plight 
was not due so much to market conditions as to re- 
puted informal understandings among the chain-store 
and commission-agent buyers who bid on their crops, 
they banded together in self-protection. They agreed 
to sell their strawberries at a single public auction. 
Then they hired a market specialist whose business it 
was to know the prices prevailing in New York, Chi- 
cago and other big markets. If the bids of the buyers 
were too low, the market specialist put in a higher 
bid. Sometimes he ended with the winning offer, so 
that the union members became the buyers of their 
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own crop. They then proceeded to sell it in the big- 
city markets. Wind of this reached the Department of 
Justice in Washington. After investigation, the Attor- 
ney General instituted antitrust proceedings against 
Local 312 and its officials. Upon advice of their lawyer, 
on April 28 they all pleaded guilty to violating the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. Thereupon the U. S. District 
Judge in New Orleans sentenced seven of the local’s 
leaders to jail terms ranging from 6 to 9 months and 
fined them and their union a total of $9,000. Since the 
average annual income of the union members was less 
than $400 in 1951, we do not know how they are going 
to pay their fines. The court suspended the jail terms, 
but is this an example of the new, “reasonable” ap- 
proach which is said to characterize antitrust enforce- 
ment these days? 


Visit of Haile Selassie 

It is a pleasure to have Haile Selassie I, Emperor 
of Ethiopia, in our country at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. His courageous fight for his coun- 
try’s independence and his continuous efforts to 
improve its material and educational resources are 
well-known. Also well-known is the active contribution 
of Ethiopia to the Korean war. The land of Prester 
John is, as the Emperor noted in his May 28 speech 
to Congress, a Christian country and has been since 
the days of the Roman Empire. It has the largest 
Christian population of any state in the Middle East 
or, for that matter, in the two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface which lies outside Europe and the Americas. 
Almost two out of every three in Ethiopia’s popula- 
tion of 18 million are Christians, whose ancestors were 
converted in the early half of the fourth century by 
St. Frumentius (known in Ethiopia as Abba Salama). 
Most of these Christians now belong, however, to the 
Ethiopian Church, which is allied to the Coptic rite. 
Although it differs with the Catholic Church on the 
humanity of Christ and the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, the Ethiopian Church professes most of the 
other articles of the Roman Catholic faith. This strong 
Christian tradition, as the Emperor stated, has served 
to keep the country unified and to give it “a profound 
orientation toward the West.” Haile Selassie has 
shown by his actions that he will give practical support 
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to the peace-loving nations of the free world. We are 
glad to have him as our guest. 


Communists rebuffed at ILO 

The free world will have to wait a bit before learn- 
ing why Moscow decided to return to the International 
Labor Organization and told its satellites to do like- 
wise (Am. 5/15, pp. 182-3). In any case, the Commu- 
nist representatives were immediately given an appro- 
priate come-uppance. Word came on June 3 from 
Geneva, where the ILO is in session, that both the 
employer and worker delegations to the meeting had 
voted to exclude Iron Curtain “worker” and “employer” 
representatives from the ILO governing council. In 
both cases the argument was the same: Communist 
worker and employer representatives are not bona fide 
worker and employer spokesmen, but only government 
representatives under another name. To place them on 
the governing council would therefore destroy the 
tripartite (government, employer, worker) make-up 
of the ILO. This decision puts a crimp in whatever 
mischievous schemes Moscow had devised for the 
Geneva ILO meeting. 


“Loaded” Soviet dictionary 

Did you know dictionaries had become weapons in 
the cold war of ideologies? A Dictionary of the Rus- 
sion Language, edited by S. J. Oshegov and a group 
of prominent members of the Soviet Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, has recently been described in the 
Bulletin, a publication of the Information Office of 
the German Federal Government. The 848-page lexi- 
con, now in its third edition, contains 52,000 defini- 
tions; 150,000 copies have already been sold inside 
and outside the Soviet Union. The definition of the 
word “benevolence” is typical: 

In bourgeois society—private material aid ex- 

tended to the poor in a hypocritical manner which 

insults the dignity of man; benevolence is one of 

the masks behind which is hidden the exploiting 

nature of the bourgeoisie. 
Mr. Oshegov announces in an introduction that the 
dictionary portrays what Lenin called the modern 
Russian “language of the masses.” It is said to embody 
new terms and new values, suited to demonstrate to 
the world the superiority of the Soviet Union and the 
inevitability of her triumph over her enemies. In line 
with this policy, the dictionary illustrates the word 
“hence” as follows: “the enemy does not surrender; 
hence he must be destroyed.” This prostitution of 
language to cultural and ideological warfare may seem 
naive to us, but its effects as a propaganda weapon 
can be devastating in the battle now being waged for 
the minds of men. 


Mao’s dope industry 

One sinister arm of the Communist assault on the 
free world is Mao Tse-tung’s illegal traffic in drugs. 
Evidence that the Foreign Ministry of Red China, 
during 1953, had poured into the free world $60 
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million worth of opium, heroin and morphine through 
hidden channels was placed before the UN Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs on May 4 by Harry J. Anslinger, 
U. §. Narcotics Commissioner. Mr. Anslinger’s charges 
find strong backing in an 83-page booklet recently 
published by Richard L-G Deverall, Mao Tse-tung: 
Stop This Dirty Opium Business! (AFL Free Trade 
Union Committee, Box 65, Radio City Station, N. Y. 
19, $1). Mr. Deverall, who is Asian representative of 
the FTUC, makes out an impressive case for his claim 
that “narcotic addiction is one of the tragedies of 
postwar Japan.” He cites official documents to show 
that there are 300,000 addicts in that nation of 87 mil- 
lion people. He also ties up the notable increase in 
illicit use of drugs by young American boys and girls 
with the Red plot to dominate the world. The opium 
and heroin pushed out of Red China is being used, he 
claims, a) to build up the war potential of an aggres- 
sive Communist bloc and b) to undermine health and 
morals in the democracies. Through dope addiction 
the Chinese Reds demoralize their victims in the free 
world and make them propaganda puppets. Mr. 
Deverall does not believe that GI addiction in Japan 
is a major problem, though the U. S. Army disclosed 
on May 4 that more than 600 GI’s were confined to the 
Tokyo stockade on narcotics charges last year. The 
most tragic victims are teen-agers in Japan, South 
Korea and the United States. 


One million new Canadians since °46 

Canada’s Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion recently reported that during the first three 
months of 1954, a total of 28,223 immigrants had 
entered that country. That was a 23-per-cent hike over 
the same period last year. Italian immigrants—6,156 of 
them—both showed the biggest increase and made up 
the largest national group entering the country during 
the first quarter of the year. According to Deputy 
Minister Lt. Co]. Laval Fortier, one million persons 
have been admitted to Canada as immigrants since 
1946, That figure indicates that almost 7 per cent of 
Canada’s present population of 15 million is made up 
of foreign-born immigrants who have come to Canada 
in the comparatively short space of 7 years. To main- 
tain such a rate in proportion to her population the 
United States would have had to admit over 11 million 
immigrants in the same period. Actual U. S. immigra- 
tion since 1946 amounted to less than 1.5 million. 
When making such a direct comparison, however, the 
absorptive power of Canada’s rapid postwar industrial 
expansion should be figured in. Moreover, Canada 
lost over a quarter-million of her own population by 
emigration during that time. Canada has no immigra- 
tion quotas such as those in effect in this country. 
Public criticism of immigration trends in Canada is 
directed at official policy as disclosed in the regularly 
published immigration reports. A cutback in 1953, for 
example, was fiercely criticized in the Canadian press. 
The present aim of Canadian immigration policy is a 
population of 40 million by the year 2000. 


STATE DEPT. SECURITY PROBLEM 

Ever since 1948, when the Hiss case broke, the 
dual problem of loyalty and security in Federal em- 
ployment has been a major preoccupation. Perhaps 
inevitably, it became a political football. After 18 
months of a new Administration, however, we ought 
to be able to look more deeply into it to see why both 
security and loyalty present troublesome issues. A re- 
port published last March 9 by the House Committee 
on Government Operations contains some elementary 
facts without which no one can possibly see this 
problem in proper perspective. 

The report, the Tenth Intermediate Report of the 
committee, is entitled Security and Personnel Prac- 
tices and Procedures of the Department of State. 
Perhaps because it was so factual, this report caused 
nary a stir in the daily press. 

In one sense it is an odd report. It was occasioned 
by the suicide of John C. Montgomery on January 
24, 1953. He had been in charge of the Finnish desk. 
Given the temper of the time, his suicide naturally 
aroused suspicions, which the House investigation 
proved unfounded. The investigation itself, however, 
developed into an evaluation of State’s personnel prac- 
tices, some of which were found to have been, even 
through the period of the investigation, somewhat lax. 

What transpired, through the testimony of State’s 
officers, was an unfolding of “the difficulties the depart- 
ment has experienced in handling its administrative 
responsibilities in the light of its growth to gargantuan 
size since 1942” (p. 7). 

In the early 1930's, the department’s personnel in 
the United States (not abroad) totaled less than 
5,000. In 1942 this rose to 6,904. From then on new 
personnel was rapidly added to cope with a variety of 
new functions. If we take the following years as sam- 
ples, here are the figures of personnel increases: 

1944—2,775 1948—2,380 1952—3,607 
1946—3,676 1950—2,737 1953—1,897 
In 1946, State added another 11,697 employes when 
five wartime agencies were merged into the depart- 
ment. However, many of these did not belong to the 
“Continental United States” category. 

The second salient fact is that there has never been 
any corresponding increase in security agents to in- 
vestigate these relatively huge accessions of new per- 
sonnel, An FBI report in 1947, which declared that 
“one cannot regard the current caseload [of investiga- 
tors] as a delinquency,” showed State had only 40 
special security agents in 1944. Even when the number 
was doubled, the backlog of personnel still not thor- 
oughly probed kept growing. From January, 1947 
through November, 1953, State’s Office of Security 
investigated 91,979 employes and prospective em- 
ployes, both at home and abroad. Some 9,744 were 
rejected as a result of these probes. 

Though Scott McLeod, State’s security head since 
early last year, said on March 1 he had found fewer 
risks than he expected, the problem of prompt screen- 
ing, based on adequate data, remains. R. C. H. 
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The McCarthy-Army dispute continues to engross the 
attention of masses of people in the country and in 
Washington, but there is good evidence that most 
thoughtful people here are much more disturbed over 
the aftermath of the case of Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. The special Gray hearing board itself pointed 
the way to this concern by frankly admitting that it 
had operated within the strait jacket of the compli- 
cated security regulations, and that if it had been 
allowed to exercise “mature practical judgment” its 
decision would have been different. 

It held that the present regulations do not allow 
loyalty boards to exercise mature judgment or, as it 
also said, “good sense.” In fact, it began by declaring 
that our security-loyalty system was as much on trial 
as the atomic scientist himself—as America had said 
when the case broke (5/1). The board was obviously 
irked by what it called the “circumspection” thrown 
around it. 

It may be concluded that this implied indictment 
has caused serious soul-searchings in the relevant 
Government circles. President Eisenhower said a 
“blank wall” should be thrown up between the scien- 
tist and atomic secrets. But there is a serious question 
as to who is being shut off from whom—Dr. Oppen- 
heimer from the Atomic Energy Commission, or the 
commission from the secrets and the genius of the 
doctor—and who will be the loser. 

Here is a man whose loyalty is accepted, who is 
declared to be discreet and to have “an unusual ability 
to keep secrets,” just the opposite of being a security 
risk. Yet he was declared to be one, and the hearing 
board said it had no choice under existing regula- 
tions. 

There is a growing realization that the regulations 
must somehow be revised to prevent the recurrence 
of such a contradiction. This feeling has been intensi- 
fied by the publicizing of the routine loyalty hearing 
on Dr. Ralph Bunche, under Executive Order No. 
10450 of April 29, 1953. Dr. Bunche was cleared, of 
course, but there remains that vague and formless 
stigma, shadow but not substance. No. 10450 is prob- 
ably the villain, but AEC’s own criteria must also be 
looked into. 

Another casualty is the venerable Fifth Amend- 
ment, of which our historians, political scientists and 
jurists have always been so proud as a cornerstone of 
our liberties. It was designed as a protection of the 
innocent as well as the guilty, who, of course, are 
considered innocent until proven otherwise. But it 
has been so abused by both sides that now one who 
“takes” the Amendment, as the hateful saying goes, is 
automatically pronounced guilty. That way lies 
tyranny or anarchy. Witrrip Parsons 
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The Catholic Interracial Council of New York cele, 
brated on June 6 the 20th anniversary of its founding 
Eight of the founding members were at a meeting jp 
McKinnon Hall, New York, including Rev. John 
LaFarge, S.J., who has been the council’s chaplaiy 
since its inception. There are now 23 councils in vari. 
ous U. S. cities, in both North and South. 

p Most Rev. Gerald P. O'Hara, Bishop of Savannah. 
Atlanta, Ga., was appointed on June 7 Apostolic Dele. 
gate to Great Britain. Archbishop O’Hara, who re. 
ceived the personal title of archbishop in 1950, was 
Papal Nuncio to Ireland since November, 1951. Pre. 


viously he had been Regent of the Papal Nunciatur , 


in Bucharest, Rumania, from January, 1947 until e. 
pelled by the Communists in July, 1950. 

pm For her work in founding and directing Catholic 
Scholarships for Negroes, Inc., Mrs. Roger Lowell 
Putnam of Springfield, Mass., was on June 7 awarded 
an honorary degree by St. Michael’s College, Winooski, 
Vt. Mrs. Putnam is the first woman to be thus honored 
by St. Michael's. CSN, whose headquarters is at 216 
Central St., Springfield 5, Mass., started in 1947 with 4 
students and is now assisting 105, including sisters 
and seminarians. Supported by voluntary contribv- 
tions, it has spent $85,000 in helping Negro students. 
pB Joseph E. Imbriaco, this year’s valedictorian at 
the University of Notre Dame, was awarded on June 


~ 


~— 


3 the $1,000 prize offered by the Commonweal for the 
best essay on “The Catholic ina Democracy.” The con- ' 


test was open to al] undergraduates at Catholic col- 
leges and universities and to Catholic undergraduates 


at non-Catholic schools. Mr. Imbriaco lives in Eliza- [ 


beth, N. J. 

pw The Christian Family Movement will hold its 
sixth annual convention June 25-27 at the University 
of Notre Dame. The convention will be preceded by 
a study session for priests, June 24 and 25 (100 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.) ... At the same university 
July 4-10 the Young Christian Workers will hold their 
sixth annual “national get-together” (Holy Name Col- 
lege, 14th and Shepherd Sts. N. E., Washington 17). 
p The Catholic Labor Alliance of Chicago is pre- 
paring a special leaflet missal for use at Labor Day 


Masses. It will contain the votive Mass of St. Joseph ‘ 


—— 


° . , . ] 
and an introduction by Rev. Daniel M. Cantwell, | 
° a ‘ . “ nn | 
chaplain of the CLA. explaining the Christian signit- 
cance of labor. Advance orders are now being taken | 


(21 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 100 or more, 
4¢ each; less than 100, 5¢). 

pm In London, England, on June 3 died Most Rev. 
James Boyle, 68, Bishop of Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, since 1944, The bishop was taken ill on 
his way to Rome for the canonization of St. Pius X. 
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Role of father in the home 


When the beloved high-school science teacher Mr. 
Peepers (Sun. 7:30 p.m., NBC-TV) recently became a 
married man, he received hundreds of gifts from TV 
fans and some close analysis from Time magazine. 
What, Time asked, will now become of him? Will he 
go the way of every other husband-and-wife show, 
where “the husband gradually diminishes to a straight 
man while the wife moves front and center, grabbing 
the best lines”? 

Something does seem to have happened to the role 
of husbands and fathers as they are portrayed in 
comics and on television and radio. At least, that is 
how it appeared to TV critic John Crosby in the June 
7N.Y. Herald Tribune, where he cites a current slick- 
magazine study of the fate of the American father as 
an entertainment-medium stereotype: 

The American father is a miserable, chinless half- 
wit. He is ignorant, incompetent and immature 
and has barely enough mechanical skill to tie his 
own shoes. All that’s kept this oaf from going to 
hell in a handbasket are the tact and wisdom of 
his wife and kids, who treat him like a dear re- 
tarded child. 


Mr. Crosby’s authority is obviously drawing the long 
bow. But are there really many fathers like that? 

The father of the American family has undergone a 
subtle change since we began to revolutionize family 
life just after World War I. He is still the nominal 
shrine of familial authority. But the fact that his wife 
now not only votes but is often a fellow breadwinner 
has somewhat altered the father’s relation to his chil- 
dren. Paternal authority is not what it used to be. 
Jiggs, the underdog of “Bringing up Father,” and the 
ineffectual Clarence Day of Life With Father carica- 
ture what is sometimes a real situation. 

So important has this problem of the changing role 
of fathers become that the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference made “The 
Father, The Head of the Home” the theme of their 
1953 program. The published proceedings of that con- 
ference will make inspiring reading for fathers—and 
mothers, too. 

The father is not just a partner on a parental team 
and a co-minister of family justice. These he is, of 
course, But he is also the representative of Christ to 
his children, their vocational guide, the center of 
family ritual and the natural leader of family prayer. 

The American people will pay special tribute to 
the heads of its families on June 20. Father’s Day 
should be more than the occasion for even so holy a 
testimonial as family Holy Communion as an expres- 
sion of gratitude and a plea for God’s strengthening of 
those who carry such heavy burdens in today’s com- 
petitive world. Fathers might well reflect on their role 
and how well they are discharging it. Wives and chil- 
dren might well ask themselves how deeply they 
appreciate the day-in and day-out dedication of the 
man at the head of the table. 





ENUETORIALS 











Marriage “‘dope”’ by mail 


Young newlyweds facing the responsibilities of admin- 
istering their own households get a lot of advice 
through the mails. In leafing through the batches of 
second-class mail, young wives may be puzzled and 
even shocked to come upon something like this: 
Dear Madam: I take pleasure in introducing . 
the wonderful, new automatic device that predicts 
the days of the month when pregnancy is possible 
or impossible... 
Our device is based on the famous RHYTHM 
SYSTEM of birth control, the most foolproof 
method known to medical science... 


The device is a calendar gadget which “does the 
figuring for you,” thus obviating the inaccuracies 
which, the flier assures the young wife, had previously 
made many women “reluctant” to try this system. 

This sort of solicitation is quite objectionable to 
Catholics on moral grounds. The sales “literature” 
quotes a short passage from Pope Pius XI in order to 
give the impression that the Church sanctions the 
use of rhythm—without mentioning the qualifications 
the Church has always attached to its use. To that 
extent the “literature” newlyweds may find in their 
mailboxes may be extremely misleading. Whether or 
not they are actually misled will depend on how well 
they understand the teaching of the Church on the 
use of the rhythm method. 

Perhaps the briefest way for us to restate that 
teaching is to quote our editorial (Am. 11/24/51) on 
Pope Pius XII’s late 1951 address to members of the 
Catholic Union of Obstetricians, the full text of which 
is in the Catholic Mind for January, 1952: 


The Holy Father said nothing that has not been 
common Catholic teaching on the morality of 
rhythm. He laid down no blanket condemnation. 
He pointed out that serious medical, eugenic, 
economic and social reasons could justify the use 
of rhythm . . . These reasons can be “personal” 
(such as the health of the wife) or those resulting 
from “external circumstances” (such as unemploy- 
ment, etc.). 

The Holy Father reminded us that such “ex- 
cusing causes” . . . must be serious. He con- 
demned self-deception in evaluating them, and 
even more such frivolous selfishness as would 
ignore altogether the need of having serious 
reasons. 


Those who for commercial purposes purport to ex- 
plain “Why the Church Sanctions ‘Rhythm’” do 
newlyweds and the Church a grave moral disservice 
by withholding essential moral truths from prospects. 
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Trouble over tariffs 


The sharp contrast between economic and political 
approaches to world problems was vividly etched 
early this month when 200 of the free world’s leading 
economists gathered in Manhattan to help Columbia 
University celebrate its 200th anniversary. High on 
their agenda was the role of the United States as the 
economic strong man of the postwar world. As was to 
be expected, there were sharp differences of opinion 
on a number of points, notably on trade with the 
Soviet bloc. Few dissenting voices were raised, how- 
ever, when Princeton’s Jacob Viner asserted that U. S. 
trade policy ought to be more liberal than “either the 
Randall Commission or the Administration has had 
the wisdom or the political courage to recommend.” 

If President Eisenhower took any note ot the gather- 
ing of economists in New York, he must have longed 
to be back at Columbia where, as head of the uni- 
versity, he would be in a position to read some aca- 
demic folk a lesson on the facts of political life. 
For at the same time that the economists were telling 
the world what ought to be done, the President was 
engaged in a_ backstage fight, not to liberalize 
U. S. foreign trade policy, but to prevent GOP pro- 
tectionists in Congress from hobbling it with further 
restrictions. To Professor Viner’s charge that his Ad- 
ministration lacked wisdom or political courage, Mr. 
Eisenhower might understandably have retorted that 
the Princeton economist lacked political realism. 

There can be no question about the President’s own 
position on foreign trade. He understands that the 
alternative to expanded trade is continued aid to our 
allies. He also appreciates that this country cannot 
expect to prevent our friends from trading with the 
Soviet bloc unless we are willing to permit them to 
trade more freely with us. 

It was in the hope of charting a more liberal pro- 
gram that the President joined Congress in setting up 
the Randall Commission. Though the commission’s 
recommendations were deliberately toned down, they 
were still unacceptable to the protectionists. So sev- 
eral weeks ago the President was induced to settle for 
a simple one-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Now even that compromise is in danger. Reports 
from Washington indicate that key Republicans on 
the House Ways and Means Committee are refusing 
to support the Trade Agreements Act unless the Presi- 
dent first promises that he will not negotiate any new 
agreements under it. The protectionists are determined 
also to tighten up the “escape clause” in the act. That 
clause permits, but does not force, the President to 
raise tariffs whenever an industry shows that it is 
being seriously hurt by foreign competition. In wag- 
ing this rearguard action, however, the President may 
be underestimating his strength. In a showdown fight 
on tariffs, he can probably count on a majority in 
Congress, though not a majority of his own party. To 
recognize this is realistic, too. 
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Catholic nursing: 
a noble challenge 


For its annual convention, held in Washington June 
3-6, the National Council of Catholic Nurses chose 
the theme, “Nursing, the Pathway to Sanctity.” Some 
1,500 nurses representing §1 diocesan councils with 
16,000 members recalled the words of Pope Pius XII, 
who in an address to nurses on May 26, 1952, gave 
voice to the age-old motive that is the heart and soul 
of Catholic nursing: “In serving the sick, you must 
serve Jesus Christ Himself.” As the Holy Father 
pointed out, this motive calls for a high degree of 
supernatural charity. In addition: 
Your profession calls for qualities out of the 
ordinary: a solid training, that is, technical knowl- 
edge thoroughly acquired and kept up to date; a 
nimbleness of mind capable of continuously glean- 
ing new ideas, applying new methods, using new 
instruments and medicines. 
Given the over-all nurse shortage, here is a challenge 
to young Catholic women of today. 
“Nurse shortage” suggests a dropping-o% in supply. 


The shortage we have, however, has resulted more } 


from an increased demand for nursing services which 
has outrun a greatly increased supply. Our 365,000 
active nurses of today outnumber the 12,000 of 1900 
thirty to one. Our 337 Catholic schools of nursing, 
which last year graduated 9,227 nurses from an enrdl- 
ment of 32,893 students, cannot meet the demand, 
This demand is most acute in hospitals, where over 
half of all professional nurses now serve. 

The shortage we now have is only partly due to 
the fact that many young nurses marry and leave the 
profession, The average working life of a graduate 
nurse is nevertheless high: 17 years. Moreover, many 
of those who drop out for a while later resume nursing. 


= 


In 1951, for example, married women outnumbered * 


single women among active registered nurses. 

How is the profession attacking the problem of the 
relative shortage of nurses? First, it conducts a con- 
stant campaign to enlist new recruits. The existing 
facilities for training nurses can accommodate them. 
Second, it is experimenting with new methods of 
making the most of the ability and training of the 
nurses we have. The graduate nurse is more and more 
becoming the leader of a team, delegating routine 
jobs to practical nurses and nurses aids. This system 
leaves her free to give the new kinds of nursing service 
required by advances in surgery, the use of the wonder 
drugs and greater stress on the emotiona! aspects of 
disease and health. 

Modern nursing is an exacting profession. The 
Catholic nurse, moreover, must try to measure up {0 
the ideal reiterated by our Holy Father, that of serv- 
ing our Divine Lord when they serve the sick. It 
this combination of technical proficiency and high 
religious virtue which makes the need of more Catho- 
lic nurses a noble challenge, indeed. 
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Public opinion 
within the Church 





Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 





Tur CATHOLIC JOURNALISTS who attended 
the 44th annual convention of the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation in Chicago a month ago seemed to feel in 
their bones a new sense of the opportunities opening 
out before the Catholic press in the United States. 
Msgr. Joseph P. Kiefer of the Steubenville, Ohio, 
Register captured this spirit in his dispatch from 
Chicago, “Catholic Press Reaches Maturity,” which 
appeared in the May 21 issue of his paper. “We do not 
all agree on methods of operation or on editorial 
policy,” he observed. But he found this “a healthy 
sign. 


CausEs OF GROWING MATURITY 


This undeniable maturing of the American Catholic 
press has stemmed from many causes. One of them 
must be simply the growing maturity of Catholic 
higher education itself. In the course of their amazing 
unfolding, our colleges and universities have produced 
a generation of Catholic journalists schooled in the 
application of Catholic doctrines to the issues of the 
day. They have produced a much larger generation 
of readers who expect Catholic journalists to deal with 
temporal problems the way they are being dealt with 
today in our colleges and universities. 

This new spirit of enterprise and freedom has more 
specific sources, too. The regional as well as the 
national meetings of the Catholic Press Association 
have made their contributions. Individual ventures 
like the Institute of the Press of Marquette University’s 
School of Journalism have brought editors together in 
fruitful discussions. Moreover, there have been, to my 
knowledge, at least some informal gatherings of Catho- 
lic editors devoted entirely to what had previously 
been a neglected area of Catholic journalism: explora- 
tion of the relevance of Catholic principles (religious, 
philosophical, social, economic and political) to the 
big issues confronting the American people. 

At the close of the second of two separate one-day 
sessions this writer attended, the question arose 
whether the editors should continue to meet informally 
once or twice a year. The recently deceased Rev. 
James P. Timmins, editor of the Catholic Transcript 
of Hartford, Conn., who on both occasions had pretty 
well kept his own counsel, spoke up. “I think we 
definitely should meet again,” he said; “I have been 
an editor for 25 years and this is the first chance I 
have had to meet with other editors to discuss editorial 
policies.” This was an interesting and significant obser- 
vation for younger editors to hear from a veteran in 
the profession. 


A “new spirit of enterprise and freedom,” suggests 
America’s Editor-in-Chief, is abroad among Amer- 
ican Catholic journalists. He indicates some of the 
reasons for this new spirit, and the almost unlimited 
opportunities open to U. S. Catholic periodicals. 
“Freedom does not warrant an escape from the 
truth,” Cardinal Stritch reminded the Catholic Press 
Association last month; then he added that “truth 
liberates. Within the truth the Catholic press is free.” 


The Editors’ Seminar held last September by the 
NCWC News Service was also an innovation. It 
brought together in Washington, in a new relationship, 
the editors of Catholic weeklies and the officers of the 
news service on which they most rely. NC’s officers 
spelled out their problems and limitations very frankly. 
They encouraged their clients, the editors, to be con- 
structively critical as well as cooperative. The seminar 
established a new mood of man-to-man exchange of 
views. It is to the great credit of Frank Hall, NC’s 
press director, and his able assistants that they are 
open-minded to criticisms and helpful suggestions. 
The impression the Catholic press may sometimes give 
of thinking it has “everything all wrapped up” would 
have been dispelled for anyone attending that two-day 
meeting, of whose proceedings each editor received a 
stenotyped record. 


“PUBLIC OPINION WITHIN THE CHURCH” 


The present writer grew up somewhat too late to 
recall the days when American Catholic journalism 
was replete with vigorous personalities. He knows 
they existed and remembers reading one of them, the 
late Arthur Preuss, lay-theologian editor of the 
Fortnightly Review. Perhaps in the process of becom- 
ing better organized on a national scale, or because 
the problems of our day have become incomparably 
more complex than they were a generation ago, the 
Catholic press in this country seems to have become, 
as Cardinal Stritch has suggested, perhaps a bit too 
tame. It has, of course, gained in dignity and other 
ways. 

Yet this change has had its disadvantages. Our age 
is fairly running over with questions on which both 
the Catholic and non-Catholic public should find chal- 
lenging analyses in all sections of the Catholic press. 
This writer is convinced that Rev. Felix A. Morlion, 
O.P., struck oil in his The Apostolate of Public Opinion 
(Fides, Montreal, 1944). Pére Morlion made a new 
application of the ancient (and divinely ordered) rule 
of the Church of seeking out souls where they are. 
Psychologically, where are the minds of modern men 
—Catholic and non-Catholic alike? They are on events, 
news, social trends, public issues, world problems. 

This psychological phenomenon means that the 
Catholic press has an almost limitless apostolate—as 
wide as the areas of public concern it is ready to deal 
with. It will reach as many people as are interested in 
the things it writes about, and help them all (again, 
Catholics as well as non-Catholics) to understand 
better what Catholicism is by seeing it in action. 
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We certainly do not want controversy for the sake 
of controversy. What we want is debate: high-level, 
well-informed, unintimidated debate, grounded on 
Catholic teaching, on a knowledge of all the disci- 
plines, both sacred and profane, involved in the dis- 
cussion of current affairs and on acquaintance with 
the relevant facts about any given situation. 

“Secularism,” our bishops solemnly declared in their 
November, 1948 annual statement, “or the practical 
exclusion of God from human thinking and human 
living, is at the root of the world’s travail today.” The 
Catholic press, it would seem, must invade the strong- 
holds of secularism if it is going to make any headway 
against this overpowering moral evil of our day, which 
unquestionably seeps its way into Catholic, as well as 
non-Catholic, lives. How can Catholic journalism 
tackle this task without dealing with the temporal 
concerns around which secularism clusters like a pro- 
tective fungus? 

Secularism in the form of Marxism has completely 
shackled the Catholic press behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. Even in so Catholic a country as Spain 
the organ of the Catholic hierarchy has recently com- 
plained about political censorship (AM. 5/29, p. 236). 
Under the American political system, by contrast, we 
are blessed with a full measure of freedom vigorously 
to propound our views and convictions about the appli- 
cations of Catholic truth to social contingencies. 

More than that, democracy demands the constant 
evaluation by all its citizens, in the light of moral 
principles, of all important social and political trends. 
Catholic journalists have a tremendous responsibility 
for the shaping of an alert Christian public opinion, 
in default of which secularistic ideals and trends will 
win the day. 

There is one further consideration for sober reflec- 
tion. Perhaps the most serious single charge which 
secularists hur] at the Catholic Church in this country 
is that Catholicism, being “authoritarian,” is by its 
very nature at loggerheads with American democracy, 
which is “libertarian.” Those who make this charge, 
and the millions more who believe it may be true, are 
not impressed by our assertions to the contrary. 

No sensible person would recommend taking any 
particular stand on a current issue just to break 
through the psychological Iron Curtain which seals 
off the non-Catholic mind of this country from most 
Catholic efforts to penetrate it. But does anybody 
doubt that the sharp difference of opinion in the Cath- 
olic press and among Catholic spokesmen on the sub- 
ject of Senator McCarthy has done more to dissipate 
the myth of a “Catholic party-line set by the hierarchy” 
than our general disclaimers? 

Not without good reason, people employ what the 
sociologists call “operational definitions.” They judge 
a system by the way it works. If it seems to be follow- 
ing a “party line,” they conclude that it is. Oddly 
enough, not only very many Catholics but apparently 
some Catholic journalists had concluded that there 
was a Catholic “party-line” on this issue. 
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Again, freedom of editorial opinion in the Church 
on matters left open by Catholic doctrine and disci. 
pline, implies the clear right of readers to object a; 
strenuously as they wish. They have a perfect right to 
cancel subscriptions if they so desire. No editor should 
feel the least put out about such conduct. Such can. 
cellations are actually few, in any case. 

What seems rather strange, however, is the manne; 
in which many fellow-Catholics express their dissent, 
It takes forms which are apparently intended to bk 
punitive. One gets the clear impression that if they 
could sic the FBI on the offending writer they would 
do so. Rather thoughtlessly, in my opinion, the dis. 
senters immediately try to write off an opposing jou- 
nal as the voice of “only a small minority” (thus im. 
plicitly adopting as the standard of truth, by the way, 
the counting of noses, instead of sticking to the Thom. 
istic standard, which is objective evidence). They 
resort to the device of social ostracism. 


FREEDOM IN THE “CHRISTIAN ORDER” 


One wonders how thoughtfully those who plainly 
resent and decry differences of opinion within the 
Church have analyzed the mission of the Church in 
this world. “It is inherent in the mission of the Church,’ 
writes the eminent theologian, Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., in his essay “On the Structure of the 
Church-State Problem,” “that she be the patron of both 
freedom and order, as it is inherent in the nature of © 
things that freedom and order should need effectual 
patronage” (The Catholic Church in World Affairs. 
University of Notre Dame, 1954, p. 15). Pope Pius XII 
spelled out this emphasis on freedom in his 1951 
Christmas Message when he declared: “The Christian 
order, since its purpose is peace, is essentially an order 
of liberty.” 


. It [“the Christian order”] is the cooperative 
effort of free men and peoples towards the pro- 
gressive realization in all spheres of life of the 
ends which God has assigned to humanity (Catho- 
lic Mind, April, 1952, p. 254. Emphasis added). 

The Catholic press is “up front” in the struggle to 
establish this “Christian order.” In addressing the In- 
ternational Convention of the Catholic Press in Rome } 
on February 18, 1950, His Holiness described the 
qualities of character the Catholic journalist must 
bring to this apostolate. “The Catholic writer,” he 
said, “will know how to guard himself against mute 
servility, as well as against uncontrolled, criticism.’ 
To meet the challenge of shaping opinion: 


~ 


— 


. . . Let the Catholic press gladly renounce the 
vain profits of a vulgar interest, of cheap popu- 
larity; let it maintain its dignity with energy and 
pride, beyond the reach of all direct and indirect 
attempts at corruption ... It takes up the defense | 
of a just freedom of thought and of the right of 
men to their own judgment, but it regards them 

in the light of divine law .. . In truth, where 
public opinion ceases to function freely, there 
peace is in peril .. . (Catholic Mind, December, 
1953, pp. 751, 753). 
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In the next passage is found the Holy Father's famous 
statement on the role of “public opinion within the 
Church,” which he qualifies only by adding, “naturally, 
with respect to matters left to free discussion.” 

We can be very thankful that the principle of 
authority in the Church is probably more widely and 
deeply respected today than at any time in her history. 
It is no doubt because the principle of freedom, which 
also inheres in her mission, is today everywhere on 
the defensive that Pope Pius XII has seen fit to define 
“the Christian order” as “essentially an order of 
liberty.” He insists on the role of free “public opinion 
within the Church” and urges the Catholic press to 
take up “the defense of a just freedom of thought and 
of the right of men to their own judgment,” within, of 
course, the limits of divine law and Church discipline. 

Our Catholic colleges and universities seem to have 
made more progress in upholding freedom of opinion 
within the Church than has the Catholic press. In 
fact, professors in our institutions of higher learning, 
as well as the students they have trained, seem gen- 
erally to be much more sophisticated than our press 





in dealing with what Cardinal Stritch has called “de- 
batable” issues. One of the reasons, no doubt, is that 
our institutions of higher education are much more 
adequately staffed to dea] with such questions. 

But is there any reason why our press cannot avail 
itself of the learning which is at their service in our 
over two hundred colleges and universities? Isn’t it 
anomalous to have a Catholic weekly deal with ex- 
tremely complex issues in a very oversimplified, “party- 
line” way, when it has as its neighbors some of the 
finest scholars in the same fields of which the Ameri- 
can Church can boast? This happens. It would be 
very easy to cite examples. Students in such institu- 
tions, pursuing the same issues in a professional way, 
have learned to regard at least a few organs of the 
Catholic press as “impossible.” 

This “division” among the faithful seems to me 
altogether more “alarming,” not to say unnecessary, 
than the perfectly natural division between pro and 
con which so disturbs those of them who do not yet 
seem to appreciate very well the role of opinion in 
the Church and her mission as a patron of freedom. 





Green light for 
St. Lawrence Seaway 





Mark J. Fitzgerald 





A HAPPY CONJUNCTION of resources—ore, coal 
and water—has made the States bordering on the 
Great Lakes the most productive industrial area on 
earth. For decades cheap water transportation has 
been moving high-grade iron ore from Minnesota and 
coal from Pennsylvania to the steel mills near the 
Great Lakes. Though the Lake States form less than 
1 per cent of the earth’s land, and contain only 2 per 
cent of its population, they produce over 35 per cent 
of the world’s steel. Of all the industrial workers in 
the United States, 40 per cent are employed in the 
Great Lakes region. 

However, since World War II a sense of anxiety 
has beset this industrial heartland of America. It is 
now acknowledged that at the 1951 rate of consump- 
tion, Mesabi iron ore from Minnesota may be ex- 
hausted in 13 years. One-third of American iron-ore 
requirements will soon have to come from foreign 
sources. Anticipating this crisis, the steel] industry is 
now spending hundreds of millions of dollars to de- 
velop foreign sources of supply. 

On the North American continent, Labrador deposits 
provide the only rapidly expansible supply of high- 








Fr. Fitzgerald, C.S.C., is associate professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Notre Dame. He wrote 
Private power—and public, too,” in our Jan. 30 issue. 


grade ore. To bring it to the shore of the St. Lawrence 
several steel companies have built a railroad 360 miles 
long, the most extensive American railway construc- 
tion in forty years. 

Still blocking adequate use of Labrador ore by the 
Lake mills is the bottleneck in the St. Lawrence, 
below Lake Ontario, where the river forms a boundary 
between New York State and Ontario Province. Along 
this course for 46 miles east from Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
the Internationa] Rapids hurl toward the Atlantic the 
outpouring of the five Great Lakes. Only small cargo 
ships are able to by-pass the rapids through a half- 
century-old channel 14 feet in depth. 

Keenly aware that the International Rapids form a 
barrier to normal expansion of traffic through the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, American and Cana- 
dian officials have been trying for 60 years to obtain 
approval for a joint system of channels and locks in 
this part of the St. Lawrence which would permit 
navigation for vessels of normal size. Yet congressional 
attempts to enact necessary legislation have met with 
defeat on four different occasions. Passage in the 
Senate last January 20 of the Wiley-Dondero Seaway 
Bill marked the first notable advance toward favorable 
action. On May 6 the House also passed this bill. It 
was signed by President Eisenhower on May 18. 

Under this legislation the United States will con- 
struct two channels and three locks along the Inter- 
national Rapids. In addition, shoals will be lowered 
at various points near Lake Ontario in the area of the 
Thousand Islands for a distance of 68 miles. This 
joint Canadian and American project is designed to 
provide a minimum depth of 27 feet from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence to the port of Toledo at the west end 
of Lake Erie. Navigation over this route will then be 
possible for the more than 400 United States vessels 
on the Great Lakes, including modern freighters able 
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to carry a cargo of 25,000 tons. It is estimated that 
40 per cent of the world’s ocean shipping could pass 
through these channels with profitable freightage. 

Once the eastern end of the Great Lakes system is 
provided with a ship channel comparable to those at 
the Soo Locks at Lake Superior, a balanced two-way 
flow of traffic will be possible. The magnitude of such 
an improvement becomes apparent when it is realized 
that in the annual seven months of shipping from the 
western extremity, more traffic is handled at the Soo 
Locks than would make a full year’s record for both 
the Panama and the Suez canals combined. Volume of 
transportation over the past sixty years has grown at 
such a rate that this inland water highway is now the 
most heavily traveled in the world. 


CHEAPER TRANSPORTATION 


If seaway shipping were forced to depend on the 
14-foot channel at its eastern extremity, only limited 
access to Labrador ore would be possible, even though 
it is merely 75 miles further 
by water from Midwest fur- ~_ 
naces than is Mesabi ore. > => 
Shipments could expand only = 23... 
to one-fifth of the tonnage =F 
soon to be needed from Lab- 905 
rador each year. Furthermore. > 
American buyers would face 
a heavy cost for double hand- 
ling of 25,000-ton cargoes 
while they were shuttled from 
the St. Lawrence to Lake On- 
tario by canal boats of 2,500-ton capacity. With the 
seaway and its 27-foot channel, huge freighters will 
make the trip without change of load from the St. 
Lawrence through Lake Erie, and thus assure an ade- 
quate delivery of Labrador ore. For both eastbound 
and westbound traffic the Army Corps of Engineers 
estimates that the total savings from the seaway will 
run to $60 million per year. 

Canada was so convinced of the economic soundness 
of the project that she stated in 1951 that the St. 
Lawrence Seaway would be constructed, though at 
greater cost, entirely on the Canadian side and under 
exclusive Canadian control, if the United States con- 
tinued to delay action. Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent believes this waterway is destined to become 
one of the most important sea routes ever built. 

Actually, the United States, with over ten times the 
population of Canada, is expected to make predom- 
inant use of the seaway as a low-cost, two-way channel 
for American industry. The cost of shipping heavy 
parts and equipment to points remote from the Mid- 
west, presently regarded in many instances as prohibi- 
tive by railway, is expected to be quite moderate by 
water. Today shipment of ore by rail from Cleveland 
to Youngstown, a distance of 71 miles, costs $1.48 
per ton, while shipment by water from Duluth to 
Cleveland, a distance of 835 miles, costs only $1.45 
per ton. Similar transportation rates for various tvpes 
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of cargo will be available to and from the St. Lawrence 
after construction of the 27-foot channel around the 
International Rapids. 

Naturally, overseas shipping is destined to flourish 
with the seaway, far surpassing the present volume 
carried by 60 small .foreign vessels which now make 
regular calls at ports on the Great Lakes. However, it 
is anticipated that the inter-lake traffic will account for 
75 per cent of the future volume of traffic. 

The expense to the Federal Government for the 
projected Lake Erie-Montreal Seaway is estimated at 
$105 million. In addition, New York State will pay 
$300 million toward the Ontario and New York 
hydroelectric development in the International Rapids, 
which is sorely needed to relieve the power shortage 
in this area. Gen. B. L. Robinson, Deputy Chief of 
Army Engineers, reports that the economic charges, 
including interest and amortization, are estimated at 
approximately $21 million per year. 

In 1952, Charles Sawyer, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, stated before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign 
Relations that even a mild in- 
crease in steel prices, because 
of more expensive ore, would 
involve a far heavier burden 
on the country than the cost 
of the seaway. Assuming a 
future consumption of 160 
million tons of iron ore per 
year, an increase in price of $1 
per ton would eventuate in 
additional charges several times the annual cost of 
liquidating the seaway project. 

It has been estimated by the Commerce Depart- 
ment that toll revenue each year on the seaway will 
amount to $36 million at a minimum. The difference 
between revenue and the annual economic charges 
of about $21 million makes it a certainty that the 
project will be self-liquidating. In the history of other 
canals, such as the Suez and the Panama, tonnage in- 
variably exceeded the most optimistic predictions. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Repeatedly the National Security Council and the 
Department of Defense have stated that the early 
completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway would directly 
improve the military posture of this country. Two 
widely separated sources of iron ore would then be 
available on this continent. This diversity might ap- 
preciably reduce the present risk of paralysis for most 
American steel mills should destruction of the Soo 
Locks cut off access to Mesabi ore. One-fourth of their 
capacity was given to defense production in 1952. The 
seaway is therefore favored by the military. 

At present, imports of iron ore from Venezuela 
remain as a second source in wartime. To appreciate 
the risk of depending on such imports, it need only be 
recalled that between 400 and 500 cargo vessels were 
sunk in the Atlantic and the Gulf during the war. 
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Could we have dismissed the problem of security 
as academic, since Canada stood ready to build the 
seaway independently of the United States? Yielding 
full control of the seaway to Canada in this case might 
be compared to Great Britain’s withdrawing from the 
Suez, or to the United States’ disowning interest in 
the Panama Canal. How much comfort could be drawn 
from Canadian control of the seaway should we be 
engaged in a war while Canada remained a neutral? 


OPPOSITION 


Spokesmen for a number of Eastern and Southern 
railroads, coal and power companies, fearful of 
cheaper competition, presented strong opposition to 
the seaway project. The complaint was raised that less 
coal for power generation might be used. Interests 
representing coastal ports were disturbed by possible 
lu:s of shipping. To support the activities of the St. 
Lawrence Project Conference, a lobby opposed to the 
seaway, the Association of American Railroads in 1951 
gave $47,000—80 per cent of the funds used by the 
lobby that year. As a countermeasure, five steel com- 
panies gave 80 per cent of an even larger sum to sup- 
port the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, which 
has promoted the seaway. 

Actually the railroads, instead of opposing the sea- 
way as they did the Panama Canal, might well have 
regarded it as a necessary supplement to relieve the 
chronic deficiency of rolling stock due to a practice of 
keeping new car construction at merely replacement 





level. Transfer of bulk commodities to the seaway will 
enable the railroads to concentrate on more lucrative 
tonnage, the very policy advocated by their own jour- 
nal, the Railway Age. Moreover, the railroads cannot 
regard as lost business the entirely new rail traffic to 
be created by the seaway. 

Julius H. Barnes, former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, at a Senate hearing in 
1952 reproved the railroads for their lack of good 
faith in regard to the seaway. He recalled that ten 
presidents of the railroads in the Great Lakes region 
once favored the project. He pointed out that even in 
1947 Vice-President Parmalee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroads stated before the Senate that 
there was no objection to the seaway if it was made to 
pay its way. Yet Mr. Barnes observed that despite the 
toll provision to insure liquidation of costs, railroad 
interests were still the leading opponents of this 
waterway. 

The road is now open to construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Moreover, the U. S. Supreme Court 
has recently swept aside the legal action of opposition 
groups to prevent construction of the power dam in 
the International Rapids which the seaway requires. 
Canada, which has already spent $133 million on the 
seaway, impatiently awaits cooperation from Washing- 
ton to begin the joint six-year phase of the project. 
Curiously enough, the seaway will cost the United 
States only a fraction of the sums we are reportedly 
spending on canal systems in France. 





Comic books: 
eultural threat? 





Harold C. Gardiner 





In a rather pathetically titled article in the April 14 
issue of Life, author John Hersey asked the question 
“Why = Child Read?” Perhaps-Mr. Hersey 
asked a little too much. Perhaps his child can read, if 
not his father’s quite excellent novels and reportage 
(A Bell for Adano, The Wall, Hiroshima), at least most 
of the things one would expect a child to read. But 
if young master Hersey is indeed somewhat backward 
in reading, there is at least the possibility that one 
reason for it is that he “reads,” most likely all unbe- 
knownst to father, too many of a certain type of comic 
book, 

This, at any rate, is the suggestion that probably 
would be made to Mr. Hersey by Fredric Wertham, 
M.D., psychiatrist, director of children’s clinics, author, 
and most outspoken foe of the crime-and-horror type 
of comic book, who has recently published the most 
exhaustive and devastating studv of this kind of comic 


book that has appeared to date. It is a 897-page . 
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volume called Seduction of the Innocent (Rinehart. 
$4), which most definitely should be called to the at- 
tention of all parents. If even one-third of what Dr. 
Wertham says is true, then crime-and-horror comic 
books are a cultural and moral menace to our youth 
and to the country, and means must be discovered and 
used which will cauterize the evil. At the very least, 
every responsible parent ought to be alerted. 

It is the purpose of this and a following article to 
summarize Dr. Wertham’s findings, to reinforce them 
from other sources, and to examine his conclusions 
about possible methods of control. The present article 
will deal with the comic books as a cultural threat; 
next week I shall emphasize the moral danger. 

But first, some distinctions and some facts and 
figures as background. Dr. Wertham is concerned 
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only with comic books, not with comic strips appear- 
ing in newspapers. The distinction is vital, because 
“newspaper comic strips function under a severe cen- 
sorship exercised by some 1,500 newspaper editors in 
the country, who sometimes reject details or even 
whole sequences . . . For comic books there exists no 
such censorship by an outside agency which has the 
authority to reject.” 

Again, it is evident, as Dr. Wertham admits, that 
there are some good comic books. He does not specifi- 
cally mention many of them, but he would no doubt 
include among the good books such comics as the 
Walt Disney series and some of the “classic” comics, 
though he has reservations even about some of them. 
He is concerned, as must be repeated again and again 
against those who pooh-pooh all his charges, only 
with the crime-and-horror type of comic book. 

These books constitute, at a modest estimate, one- 
fourth (Dr. Wertham says one-third ) of the 80 million 
comic books published monthly. These are the figures 
given by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency during its investigation in New York, 
April 21-22, of the comic-book industry. (I shall refer 
to the work of this committee later.) It is estimated 
that the comic-book industry grosses annually $120 
million. 

On a pro rata basis, it appears that crime-and- 
horror comics gross some $30 million a year. It is 
truly big business, which appeals to the acquisitive in- 
stincts of, among others, various paper-making con- 
cerns which supply the pulp. Dr. Wertham wryly 
remarks that the charge that he is a Don Quixote has 
some truth in it, except that he is “not tilting against 
windmills, but against paper mills.” 

How many children read these 20 million crime-and- 
horror comic books? Nobody knows. There are some 
34 million young people in the United States between 
the ages of 5 and 19. Suppose just one-third of them 
read such comics and suppose these 11 million young- 
sters read them, as Dr. Wertham states regular readers 
of comic books do, on an average of from two to three 
hours a day. Does the problem begin to loom up in 
something like its real proportions? 

But is it a problem? That is precisely the question. 
All these facts and figures have been merely by way of 
prelude to the real issue. Defenders of the comic 
books, of all comic books, and those who think that 
only a tiny fraction of the books are harmful, say that 
the problem either does not exist or that it has been 
vastly exaggerated by people of the Wertham school. 
As far as the cultural effects of the comic books go, 
they argue, on the positive side, that comic books 
lead children on to the reading of real books; and, on 
the negative side, that today’s comic books are no 
worse than the penny dreadfuls and even the classic 
nursery tales of the past. 

What is Dr. Wertham’s reply to the first of these 
claims? Protracted reading of the comic books inter- 
feres, he claims, with the purely mechanical matter 
of the 
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. . . acquisition of left-to-right eye movements, 
which is so indispensable for good reading. The 
eyes have to form the habit of going from left to 
right on the printed line. Reversal tendencies and 
confusions are common among children at the 
age of six... The comic-book reader . . . acquires 
the habit of reading irregular bits of printing here 
and there in “balloons” instead of complete lines 
from left to right . . . Reading difficulties among 
children have increased and are continuing to 
increase with the rise of the comic book. 


Against this, we have the word of Josette Frank in 
Your Children’s Reading Today (Chap. 18, “What 
About the Comics,” p. 230): “The comics do engender 
a familiarity with the written word.” More about Miss 
Frank later. 


On the cultural level, says Dr. Wertham, 


The responsibility of comic books for reading 
disorders is manifold. They have prevented and 
are preventing early detection of reading difficul- 
ties, by masking the disorder and giving parents 
the impression that the child can read . . . They 
cause disorders by luring children with the pri- 
mary appeal of pictures as against early training 
to real reading; they attract the child just at the 
age of six or seven, when basic reading skills 
ought to be developed, and again at pre-adoles- 
cence, when, on a higher level, good reading 
habits should be fostered. 


But supposing the comic books do introduce children 
to reading, in the purely mechanical sense, would 
they also be an introduction to real books, to litera- 
ture? This has been claimed and still is, especially for 
the “classic” comics. But Dr. Wertham states: 


I have yet to see a child who was influenced to 
read “classics” or “famous authors” in the original 
by reading them in comic-book versions. What 
happens instead is that the comic-book version 
cuts the children off from this source of pleasure, 
entertainment and education. Macbeth [for ex- 
ample] is offered to your child “streamlined for 
action.” It is a “dark tragedy of jealousy, intrigue 
and violence adapted for easy and enjoyable read- 
ing ... Packed with action from start to finish.” 
Shakespeare and the child are corrupted at the 
same time. 


But are not the comic books the children’s “folklore” 
of today? If folklore is defined as “the oral poetic 
creations of broad masses of people,” then the comic 
books, savs Dr. Wertham, are “just the opposite”: 


They are not poetic, not literary, have no relation- 


ship to any art... They are not authentic crea- 
tions of the people, but are planned and con- 
cocted ... Can you imagine a future great writer 


looking for a figure like Prometheus . . . or Dr. 
Faustus among the stock comic-book figures like 
Superman, Wonder Woman... or Congo Jim? 


All in all, Dr. Wertham makes out a most convincing 
case that the comic books are, as one publisher rather 
boasts, “retooling for illiteracy.” At the least, they do 
not prove to be a “bridge to books,” as is claimed by 
Josette Frank and many others who have not dealt 
so extensively with delinquent and backward children 
as has Dr. Wertham. Moreover, they actually prevent 
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the development of purely mechanical reading habits. 
“4 very large proportion of children who cannot read 
well habitually read comic books,” that is, “they gaze 
mostly at the pictures, picking up a word here and 
there . . . They are bookworms without books. . . 


Low-grade literacy is the result.” 


I do not and could not underwrite all Dr. Wertham’s 
charges. But at least I have never seen a more com- 
pletely documented indictment. Many disagree with 
his strictures, but no one, to my knowledge, has 


adduced an array of actual cases against him equal 
to his. If those cases convince a reader that comic 
books—the crime-and-horror comic books, be it re- 
membered—are a definite menace to the proper cul- 
tural development of our children, they prove much 


more convincingly that such books are also a moral 


menace. This I will treat next week. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hersey, you who wonder why your 
sons cannot read might do much worse than give 
some consideration to The Seduction of the Innocent. 





Spain at home and abroad 





THE SPANISH TEMPER 





By V. S. Pritchett. Knopf. 270p. $3.75 


Any work about contemporary Spain 
written in a fair-minded spirit can 
be of value in throwing some light 
upon conditions in that country. For 
the outside world knows little about 
Spain, and almost nothing about the 
present sentiments of its people. Since 
the termination of the Civil War in 
1939, the only spokesmen of this peo- 
ple have been the Spanish Govern- 
ment and its apologists both at home 
and abroad. They are spokesmen 
many of the Spanish people are not 
disposed to recognize as authentic. 

V. S. Pritchett is English and 
Protestant. Such a background could 
be regarded as a serious handicap in 
assessing the culture of a nation like 
Spain. As a matter of fact, he breaks 
down badly on some vital points. But 
he is an admirer of Spain and its peo- 
ple. He has traveled widely over the 
peninsula on his many visits during 
the last twenty-five years. He has ac- 
quired some genuine insights. His er- 
rors, however grave, do not appear 
to be the fruit of conscious prejudice. 

The peg upon which he hangs his 
reflections about the Spanish temper 
is a trip he made in 1951 and 1952 
through the heart of Spain. Almost 
every stage of the journey prompts 
him not only to make observations 
about the current scene, but also to 
meditate upon the Spanish character 
in the context of the geography, ar- 
chitecture, history and literature of 
Spain. The work has an_ informal 
favor throughout. Its literary style is 
felicitous. 

The author is fully aware of the 
complexity and variety of the people, 
not only from region to region (e.g., 
the Basque provinces, Old Castile, An- 
dalusia, Catalonia) but even from 
city to city (e.g., Avila and Madrid, 
Seville and Granada). Yet everywhere 
he found indications, even among the 
humblest, of that spirit of dignity and 
independence so often noted. The 
Spaniard, he rightly observes, is an 
uncompromising individual, whether 


he be a Catholic, an Anarchist or an 
Anarcho-Syndicalist. 

The Civil War and its aftermath, 
the author found, has brought about 
many changes, though fundamental 
traits have been untouched. The peo- 
ple are sick of fratricidal strife. The 
general standard of living is inferior 
to that of the period before the war. 
Because of rigorous censorship, in- 
tellectual life is in eclipse. Save in the 
Basque country, the Church remains 
alienated from the common people. 

It is in some phases of the religious 
question that the author shows a se- 
rious lack of comprehension. Spanish 
Catholicity was always totalitarian in 
character, he says, and provided the 
model for Nazi and Soviet persecu- 
tions. “It was a Spaniard who founded 
the first order of Commissars of 
Europe, the Society of Jesus.” All this 
may sound malicious, but more likely 
it is bumbling naiveté. 

The author should have consulted 
the works of Gerald Brenan, that stu- 
dent of Spain whom he admires so 
greatly, before indulging in such ex- 
treme statements. Pritchett is enam- 
ored of the personal dignity of the 
Spaniard. But whence did this pro- 
ceed? Brenan explains: 


The magnificent independence 
of the Spaniard, which strikes 
every traveler today, is no doubt 
a legacy of the early Middle Ages, 
but the fact it was not destroyed 
by the rise of absolutism must be 
put down mainly to the influence 
of the monks’ (The Spanish 
Labyrinth, p. 40). 


Spanish civil liberties, continues Mr. 
Brenan, owe their survival during the 
period of absolutism “in the main to 
the moral support given to the people 
by the Church” (p. 41). Need one 
say the Jesuits were there? 

A strange sort of totalitarianism in- 
deed! There have been unfortunate, 
even tragic, changes since then in the 
relations between Church and people. 
But Mr. Pritchett’s knowledge of 
Spanish history leaves much to be de- 
sired. When he has sufficiently in- 
formed himself about this history, and 
has likewise acquired an elementary 
knowledge of dogmatic and mystical 
theology (indispensable if one wants 
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to understand Spain seriously), he 
will write a far more saftisfactory 
work about the land for which he 
has such a genuine affection. 
Francis E. MCMAHON 





SPANISH-SPEAKING GROUPS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 





By John H. Burma. Duke U. Press. 
214p. $4 


People throughout the United States 
are beginning to realize that the great 
migrations which have made _ the 
United States did not come to an end 
with the restrictions of 1924. The 
influx of Spanish-speaking Americans 
bids fair to equal, if not surpass, the 
great movements that brought the 
Irish, Germans, Italians, Jews and 
others to our shores. 

To meet the need for more ade- 
quate information about the Spanish- 
speaking, John H. Burma has put to- 
gether this account of the various 
Spanish-speaking groups in the United 
States. He calls extensively upon pre- 
viously published works about par- 
ticular Spanish-speaking groups, but 
aims to present a helpful compilation 
of information about these various 
groups. 

One chapter is devoted to a sympa- 
thetic discussion of the Hispanos, the 
descendants of early Spanish colon- 
ists of that time when the Southwest 
belonged to Mexico. The Hispanos 
have lived for generations in little en- 
claves, almost completely isolated 
from the main stream of American 
life. Economic pressure and increas- 
ing contact with the outside world 
expose their traditions to the impact 
of American ways. The author feels 
that economic assistance is their great 
need, and hopes that some of the 
valuable aspects of their culture may 
survive. 

A chapter on the Filipino Amer- 
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icans presents useful information on 
a group that is not often given much 
attention. 

The largest section of the book is 
devoted to the Mexican-Americans, 
the immigrants who have come or are 
coming into American States in in- 
creasing numbers. The author gives 
rather complete details about their 
numbers, their problems in seeking 
employment, the effect of segregation 
and discrimination on their lives, the 
problems which the conflict of cul- 
tures creates for their lives. The rec- 
ord is similar to that of most of the 
immigrants before them. The pains of 
the “uprooting,” it appears, cannot 
be escaped. Education will hasten the 
assimilation of Mexicans and, the 
author feels, as cultural differences dis- 
appear, and economic and educational 
advantages increase, social equality 
for lighter-skinned Mexicans will be- 
come more a matter of personality 
than of nationality. 

The chapter on New York’s Puerto 
ticans is based largely on the report 
of C, W. Mills and Clarence Senior, 
Puerto Rican Journey. It presents a 
dependable picture of the difficulties 
the Puerto Ricans face, the disorgan- 
ization that threatens them, the ef- 
forts being made to assist them in 
their difficult adjustment to American 
life. 

As a general survey, the book is 
adequate and useful. It does not at- 
tempt any extensive analysis of such 
things as prejudice or assimilation, but 
tends to present briefly the main ideas 
of the authors of the more detailed 
works on which it relies. The book is 
sufficiently informative, and tends to 
create a sympathetic understanding 
for the Spanish-speaking newcomers 
to the United States. 

JoserH P. FirzpatTrick 


Two on prison problems 





ASSIGNMENT: PRISON RIOTS 





By Peg and Walter McGraw. Holt. 
263p. $3.95 





CELL 2455, DEATH ROW 





By Caryl Chessman. Prentice Hall. 
360p. $3.95 


A husband-and-wife team effectively 
reports on the causes of our many 
prison riots. Mr. and Mrs. McGraw 
can speak with some authority, for 
they—and their tape-recorder—trav- 
eled all over the country to the “hot 
spots” of Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
interviewing wardens, guards and the 
actual rioters. Understandably enough, 
they were received with admixtures 
of friendship, coolness, suspicion, dis- 


like from the various people they in- 
terviewed. Withal they offer an in- 
telligent perspective on prison riots, 
and a compassionate understanding of 
the officials caught in a maelstrom of 
politics, reactionary prison philosophy, 
inadequate budgets and woefully un- 
trained personnel. 

Equally enlightening is their own 
attempt at rehabilitation of two dis- 
turbed young men. The fact that such 
good-will efforts are almost doomed 
to failure should not obscure the ef- 
forts of the authors, their openness 
of heart and house, their willingness to 
“take a chance.” 

The oscillation of prison control 
from one extreme to another—from 
control by the warden to contro! by 
the convicts—points up the crying need 
for national action by Governors and 
legislators looking toward a sane, safe, 
politically free operation of our pris- 
ons. One warden, for example, was 
placed in charge of the prison in 
Jackson, Mich., after the discharge of 
those in control when the first riots 
broke out. When asked what he was 
going to do to prevent further riots, 
he mentioned the strengthened custo- 
dial rules, and pointed to new gun 
turrets being built. fNo word.on_re- 
habilitation, and this in contradiction 
of the well-known fact that in this 
riot and others the prisoners did not 
attempt escape, but simply demanded 
more intelligent and _ constructive 
prison treatment. 

I refer all interested in psychology 
and social work especially to the 
chapter detailing the part Dr. Vernon 
Fox played in the Michigan riot. It 
stands out as the clearest example 
of the practical results of fuzzy think- 
ing in regard to the nature of man, 
a trap for social workers and correc- 
tion personnel. The via media is not 
in guns, nor is it in counseling psycho- 
paths. It rests in an integration of 
discipline, theory, classification of 
prisoners, and the destruction of such 
volcanoes of human wrath as the ter- 
rible prisons at Jackson, Mich., and 
Trenton, N. J., to single out only two. 

Incidentally, riots are continuing 
sporadically in all prisons which were 
built to crush the criminal instead of 
rehabilitating him. When are legis- 
lators going to awaken to the fact that 
98 per cent of all prisoners come back 
sooner or later into society? 


May 14, 1954 was the date set for 
Caryl Chessman’s death in San Quen- 
tin’s gas chamber. That sentence has 
been suspended, probably because of 
this book. 

Mr. Chessman, 33, with one-third 
of those years spent in confinement, 
was to die for a crime he desperately 
argues he never committed. He ad- 
mits with no little detail hundreds of 
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other crimes; this one he claims was 
not his, and with all the brilliance 
(regardless of the purple patches) at 
his command, he has written an en- 
thralling tale of one man’s failure. 

Though he splendidly defended 
himself in courts through his own 
legal training, Mr. Chessman could 
never utilize the same drive, aggres- 
sion, or intellectual keenness for his 
own protection when in society. Out 
there he was too much part of the 
crowd. Out there his faulty home 
training, sickness and poor companions 
combined to raise him to unreal 
heights of personal self-esteem. When 
others did not agree with his valua- 
tion of himself, trouble  started— 
fighting the kids down the street, steal- 
ing little things, constant lying, which 
gradually led into gang _ warfare, 
burglary hi-jacking and rape-kidnap- 
ing, for which he got the death sen- 
tence. 

Contriving through every artful 
dodge to escape the ordinary demands 
of living, Chessman cries out for rec- 
ognition as a human person. Victim 
of an overprotective mother and a 
weakling father, endowed with high 
intelligence but with no moral train- 
ing to control it, he powerfully ac- 
cuses society of its failures, with 
himself as the symbol. A contradic- 
tion, in view of his life? At least, it is 
a man’s deep insight into his own 
troubles and into what might have 
been done about them, though this 
reviewer believes that, due to his 
background, he never would have 
been able to function normally. But 
should we execute abnormals? 

A. J. McALoon 


Two on philosophy 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEING 





By Louis De Raeymaeker. Translated 
by Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J. Her- 
der. 3860p. $4.95 


When Msgr. De Raeymaeker’s Phil- 
osophie de Vlétre first appeared in 
1946, it was praised both in this 
country and abroad as a fine example 
of creative thinking. Reviewing the 
French edition for Nouvelle Revue 
Theologique, Pére Hayen pointed out 
that whereas the limpid clarity of the 
exposition renders the work accessible 
even to the uninitiated, the profes- 
sional philosopher himself will have 
much to admire in the wealth of his- 
torical data and in the sureness, pen- 
etration and intellectual honesty of 
the proposed synthesis. None of these 
qualities, which make the volume 
much more than just another philo- 
sophical textbook, has been lost by 
its present excellent rendering into 
English. 


~ 
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Perhaps the most striking thing 
about the book is the way it com- 
bines a feel for the richness and vari- 
ety of the concrete with the rigorous 
demands of a universal dialectic. In 
achieving this rare balance, the start- 
ing-point plays an all-important role. 

In line with the now familiar exis- 
tentialist conception of man as étre 
au monde (being-in-the-world), Msgr. 
De Raeymaeker begins his reflections 
with the human consciousness con- 
cretely aware of itself as both being 
and in being. This initial perception 
of the self confronted by and essen- 
tially open to the non-self, with both 
terms of the relation experienced as 
somehow sharing in and enveloped by 
the same ultimate and unconditioned 
value of being, provides the basis for 
the dominant theme of the book— 
participation. 

This is the cornerstone of the whole 
synthesis and insures it against col- 
lapsing either into a desiccated es- 
sentialism on the one hand, or a merely 
titillating phenomenologism on the 
other. And the author patiently works 
out its manifold implications with re- 
gard to the complex structure of finite 
reality until he finally arrives at the 
ultimate goal of the metaphysician, 
the affirmation of the Absolute and 
Unparticipated Being in whom al] 
participate and on whom all depend. 

Although more than a mere text- 
book, The Philosophy of Being could 
very profitably be used as one—and 
the translator, in a short preface, has 
indicated how it might so be em- 
ployed. By his eminently readable 
translation, Fr. Ziegelmeyer has ren- 
dered valuable service to anyone who, 
not conversant with French, is never- 
theless interested in philosophy and 
a seeker after wisdom. 

RospertT O. JOHANN, S.J. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES 
MARITAIN 





By Charles Fecher. Newman. 361p. $5 


The title of this book contains a pos- 
sible ambiguity which will please the 
general reader when interpreted. For 
The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain 
might well imply that between the 
covers here one will find a critique 
and a careful evaluation of the philo- 
sophical thought of Maritain. Quite 
otherwise. It is, in fact, the avowed 
purpose of Mr. Fecher “to supply, 
with as little critical comment or value 
judgment as possible, a précis of Mari- 
tain’s ideas for the benefit of the 
average intelligent reader unac- 
quainted with philosophy. . .. ” In 
keeping with this aim, too, the author 
has essayed the task of simplifying 
the technical thought of a difficult 


French philosopher and even of treat- 
ing his subject in a “rather light tone.” 
The text is divided into three parts 
to which a helpful Maritain bibliog- 
raphy and an index are added. The 
first part, a brief biography, carries 
us through Maritain’s youthful intel- 
lectual vagaries to the turning-point 
of his life, his conversion to the Cath- 
olic Church, and thence to his matu- 
rity and the years of philosophical pro- 
ductivity. The last section contains a 
chapter on the debt and one on the 
contribution of Maritain to Thomism. 
The second part, then, contains the 
burden of the book; it is on Jacques 
Maritain, the philosopher. Here one 
finds twenty-two chapters covering 
various phases of philosophy as well as 
such cognate topics as humanism, 
education and art. In broad outline 
the chapters seem to parallel the ma- 
turation of Maritain’s mind. They are 
certainly proof of the diversity of 
Maritain’s thought, and represent an 
achievement in synthesis. 

Despite this real promise, The 
Philosophy of Jacques Maritain loses 
some of its luster in the reading. Two 
factors in particular contribute to this: 
a loose terminology and, more espe- 
cially, a number of harmful excursions 
from the main theme. With regard to 
the latter, it is not so much that these 
additions, historical, introductory and 
the like, are faulty in themselves but 
rather that their frequency has forced 
the author to abbreviate disappoint- 
ingly his development of Maritain’s 
ideas. 

The chapter on the theory of knowl- 
edge is a capital instance. We are told 
there that the “elaboration in the 
pages of .. . The Degrees of Knowl- 
edge is far too long-drawn and com- 
plex to be gone into in any detail 
here. ... ” This apology is our in- 
troduction to a central point in the 
French Thomist’s philosophy; it is pre- 
ceded, however, by half a chapter of 
preliminaries. 

As to terminology, even allowing 


for the nontechnical character of the 
work, accuracy would still seem to be 
the minimum requirement of good 
usage. It is disturbing, then, to find 
ens reale identified with what exists 
“in nature” as opposed to what exists 
“in the mind.” This is particularly con- 
fusing when we hear Maritain him- 
self saving that “to know is... to 
be... ” and insisting on the so- 
called critica being included as a part 
of metaphysics. Again, it is unfor- 
tunate, in the light of present-day psy- 
chological writing and the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, to see the terms per- 
son and personality used interchange- 
ably. 

It is, lastly, misleading to speak of 
education without careful qualifica- 
tion, i.e., without distinguishing the 
education which comes from formal 
schooling and that which accrues from 
such areas as the family, the church 
and society. (On these last two points 
of terminology, however, it should be 
added, in all fairness to Mr. Fecher, 
that Maritain himself seems somewhat 
wanting in precision.) 

In conclusion, part of the book’s 
epilog may be as fair a final judgment 
as can be made. “ .. . Anyone who 
does not understand today, may per- 
haps understand tomorrow. .. . We 
have not been given the task of se- 
curing the triumph of truth, but of 
fighting on its behalf.” Because of the 
handicaps, some may read and not 
understand, until they turn to Mari- 
tain and his sources. Yet all who read 
should appreciate the import of ideas 
in a world sunk in sensible things. 

WALTER L. FarreELt, S.J. 





WORLDS IN SPACE 





By Martin Caidin. Holt. 212p. $4.95 


Five full years have elapsed since the 
two-stage rocket Bumper Wac as- 
cended 252 miles, the greatest altitude 
reached by an earth-based craft. In 
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the years between, no known rocket 
flight has equaled this record. These 
same years have, however, witnessed 
the publication of a large number of 
books and articles on space travel to 
say nothing of that growing cult of 
the fantastic which is the mushroom- 
ing industry of science fiction. 

Doubtless security reasons dictate 
that the latest facts and figures on 
rocket flights remain secret. These rea- 
sons apparently do not demand a pro- 
portionate silence from the Govern- 
ment-employed rocket scientists who 
discuss space travel. Thus in March, 
1952, Collier's featured the Earth 
Satellite proposal of Wernher von 
Braun as a 4-billion-dollar project 
which would “guarantee the peace of 
the world.” 

This latest book on space travel 
makes exciting reading and at the same 
time presents one of the most balanced 
reports available today on the present 
status of space travel. Well-written 
throughout, Worlds in Space unfolds 
a very realistic picture of the past, 
present and future of space travel. It 
is a surprising book: the author is not 
a professional scientist, yet his views 
on space flight are much more down- 
to-earth than those of certain over- 
enthusiastic supporters of the satellite 
project. 

Mr. Caidin is a firm believer in the 
future success of space travel. Because 
of this belief he opposes schemes which 
would frighten the public into de- 
manding space flight before it is tech- 
nically feasible. Worlds in Space is 
conservative, not because the author 
lacks imagination, but because he has 
appreciated what men like Fred L. 
Whipple of Harvard Observatory have 
pointed out: that there are many dif- 
ficulties which must be overcome be- 
fore man can be space-borne. 

The text of Caidin’s book is magnifi- 
cenuy illustrated with 16 photographs 
and 48 drawings by Fred L. Wolff. 
These sketch man’s progress from pres- 
ent-day tests of future flight conditions, 
through rocket flights and the estab- 
lishment of the space satellite, to the 
final successful exploration of the moon 
and planets of the solar system. 

MaktTIN F. McCarruy 





CHINESE GORDON: THE STORY OF 
A HERO 





By Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 245p. $4 


Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson have 
produced an absorbing biography of 
Generai Gordon, in an attempt not 
only to answer some of the questions 
about Gordon the man, but also, as 
they frankly state, simply to tell a 
good story. They do both. 


The storytelling is excellent. The 
Hansons manage to capture the comic 
aspects of so many of Gordon’s ac- 
tions, such as his one-week diplomatic 
career in India, yet they can write of 
Gordon’s last days at Khartoum with 
a fine sense of triumph and tragedy. 
In their attempt to determine what 
kind of man Gordon really was, the 
Hansons may not be equally success- 
ful. The basic question, whether Gor- 
don was England’s Christian hero or 
the hypocrite Lytton Strachey de- 
scribed, still remains unanswered. 

However, the Hansons do em- 
phasize an aspect of Gordon’s charac- 
ter that has been neglected by other 
writers. This is his military genius. It 
manifested itself not only in the mili- 
tary campaigns he successfully ex- 
ecuted, but in many administrative 
plans that were never carried out. 
The advice Gordon gave on the re- 
organization of the Chinese armies is 
worth noting today: 


Men armed with sword and 
spear can overcome the best 
regular troops armed with the 
best breechloading rifles and 
well-instructed in every way, if 
the country is at all difficult and 
if the men with the spears and 
swords outnumber their foe ten 
to one. 

| 


While Gordon fully realized the 
power of the many against the few, 
he also demonstrated how much even 
one man could accomplish against 
hordes. In his best-known campaigns, 
in China and in the Sudan, Gordon 
commanded inferior forces of native 
troops, but managed, by skilful lead- 
ership, aided by the tremendous en- 
thusiasm he always seemed to inspire, 
to end his campaigns successfully. He 
was a general who brought glory to 
England and to himself by fighting 
battles in distant lands, yet with no 
Englishmen serving under him. He 
was truly a 19th-century phenomenon. 
We might be more secure in our world 
leadership were more of his stamp to 
serve us. SaLtLy S. MacDonaLpD 





THE COBWEB 





By William Gibson. Knopf. 369p. 
$3.95 


Dr. Stewart Mclver, like Dick Diver 
in Tender Is the Night, finds it easier 
to prescribe for the neuroses of others 
than for his own problems. Unhap- 
pily married to beautiful but nar- 
cissistic Karen, he tries at 42 to give 
himself wholly to his Castle (a new 
type of mental hospital) and to his 
two children, Mark and Rose Marie, 
who already shows signs of the mirror- 
worship that obsesses her mother. 
Meg Rinehart, psychotherapist, of- 
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fers an emotional way out, which is 
bound to be fatal to the second of 
these loyalties, but which Mclver is 
not strong enough to refuse. The most 
poignant line in the novel is Mark’s 
scrawled note to his father after the 
silence in which the boy has received 
the news of this love affair: “I’m sorry 
I was so selfish.” A character as real 
and deep as Mr. Gibson makes Mclver 
to be would have to recognize who 
best deserved the accusation of sel- 
fishness. But the doctor’s life, like the 
Castle, is not founded on the eterna] 
Rock, and no such miracle of rebirth 
comes to him as came to his cherished 
patient, Stevie (the name inevitably 
calling up Joyce’s young man in search 
of a father), whom the novel takes as 
its center. 

In one way, Mr. Gibson’s writing 
is effectively symbolic. The narcissus 
complex of Mrs. Mclver—savagely 
called Narcissa once by Stevie—is de- 
veloped in flower imagery, with con- 
tinual reference to the mirror-pools in 
which she adores herself. 

The title metaphor is worked out 
beautifully. In Part One, Mrs. Regina 
Mitchell-Smith, trustee of the Castle, 
is described breakfasting “in total un- 
awareness of the cobweb she had con- 
tributed one thread to six hundred 
miles away” by her gift of expensive 
chintz drapes for the sanatorium. In 
the last part, when Regina and Karen 
have precipitated a catastrophe by in- 
sisting on these drapes rather than 
those of Stevie’s designing, Dr. Mc- 
Iver summarizes the figure by reflect- 
ing how “all of them. . . were inex- 
tricably caught in the tangle and 
weaving of each other, like a giant 
cobweb. ...” 

In another way, this novel is not 
symbolic at all. There are few moral 
aberrations which Henry James does 
not portray, relying upon the imagin- 
ative cooperation of his readers to 
interpret the data he furnishes with 
so much subtlety and control. Fiction 
in the Partisan Review and other 
“little magazines” seldom pays _ its 
readers such a compliment. The Cob- 
web is explicit to the point of greatly 
limiting the number of those who will 
appreciate Mr. Gibson’s talent. 
Sister M. BeRNETTA Quiny, O.S.F. 





PICTURES FROM AN INSTITUTION 





By Randall Jarrell. Knopf. 277p. $3.50 


Randall Jarrell, to judge him by his 
first novel, is a kindly man of excori- 
ating wit. He has written a humane, 
wise, literate and bitingly funny com- 
edy of life among the faculty of a 
progressive college for women. 
Turning from poetry to prose with 
no diminution of his perceptive gift, 
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Mr. Jarrell Icoks upon an odd seg- 
ment of human nature and finds it 
generally innocent and often lovable. 
But where his probing eye sees igno- 
rance wrapped in complacency or 
moral values that are upside down, 
he gives battle with sharp and agile 
tongue. 

Sometimes the incomplete expres- 
sion is the author’s own, for he man- 
ages to be present in his story, in a 
pleasantly unobtrusive way that first- 
person narrators seldom achieve. 
Where the characters have not much 
to do but provide a pseudo-intellectual 
atmosphere and underscore the cant, 
limitations, frustrations and provin- 
cialisms of their institution, he lets 
them speak for themselves. If he par- 
ticularly likes them and they need a 
little drawing out, he helps. 

In the case of one perfectly awful 
member of the English Department, 
for whom long acquaintance has given 
him a sort of fondness, he keeps trv- 
ing to restrain her from being as crue] 
as she must. But even the author can- 
not control Gertrude Johnson, that 
amoral and egocentric novelist who is 
too intelligent and too mordantly 
witty for her own good. 

With the Rosenbaums, on the con- 
trary, gentle, philosophical exiles, he 
just encourages them to show you 
their retiring selves. He makes you 
share dreamy Constance Morgan’s 
pleasure in the Rosenbaum’s mere ex- 
istence. Constance saved for Dr. Gott- 
fried Rosenbaum, second-rate com- 
poser and first-rate human being, “St. 
Augustine’s best sentence: ‘I want 
you to be.’” 

The Rosenbaums almost redeem 
Benton, that expensive college where 
girls are not so much educated as in- 
noculated with their counselors’ “pro- 
gressive” ideas. The whole curriculum 
resembles that of the art students who 
“had learned all the new ways to paint 
something .. . but had not had any- 
thing to paint.” 

Marjorie HOLLIGAN 





ASPECTS OF BUDDHISM 





By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated 
by George Lamb. Sheed & Ward. 
192p. $3 


That notable disparity between execu- 
tion and intent more or less charac- 
teristic of all human effort usually has 
an author promising a great deal more 
in the title than he ever gets around 
to providing in the book. It is a state 
of things to which even a_book-re- 
viewer finds himself compassionately 
resigned because, although admitted- 
ly one of the lower types, he is him- 
self a human being and knows how it 
is. Therefore the surprise and welcome 
novelty of a book such as this, which 


under so modest a title presents so 
monumental an achievement. 

It is monumental, I grant, not in 
the sense of being a comprehensive 
presentation of Buddhist doctrine; 
that has been done many times, and 
Fr. de Lubac had no intention of try- 
ing to do it again. Rather it is monu- 
mental in the sense of being a lofty 
construct, by a mind of extraordinary 
richness and acuity, of two curiously 
interrelated and mutually repugnant 
theologies, the Buddhist and the 
Christian. 

It is able to be this because the 
author is concerned with nothing so 
superficial as the term “aspects” would 
imply. Probably “soundings” would 
have been a more accurate word (al- 
though it would simply never do as 
a title), for he has plumbed Buddhism 
to its theological depths, tallying the 
resonances and discords it successive- 
ly sets up to an alert Christian con- 
sciousness. And the perils of sub- 
jectivism to which such a procedure 
is exposed he has avoided with quite 
remarkable success. 

In that way, then, and with such 
warranty, two loves are presented, 
Buddhist maitri and Christian caritas; 
two salvations are contrasted under 
their seemingly common symbolism of 
The Cosmic Tree; and finally two 
revelations are juxtaposed, that of 
Buddha and that of Christ. It is all 
luminously manifestive of Buddhism’s 
“good”—and of Christianity’s “better.” 

ELMER O'BRIEN, S.]. 





THE WORD 











“There was a man that gave a great 
supper’ (Luke 14:16; Gospel for sec- 
ond Sunday after Pentecost). 


Indeed there was, and indeed there 
is, “a man that gave a great supper,” 
and the Man who provides this great 
supper is the God-Man. The only- 
begotten Son of God has overlooked 
nothing in His busy, loving care of us. 
He became one of us, He labored for 
us, He suffered for us, died for us. 
For us He returned from the grave, 
founded His holy Church, sent His 
Holy Spirit to be our guide, and now 
in heaven pleads unceasingly for us, 
our King-Priest who sits forever en- 
throned at the right hand of His 
Father. 





Francis E. MCMAHon is author 
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World. 
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S.J., teaches in the Depart- 
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EVENING MASS 


by REV. GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
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Lest any last need of ours go un- 
answered, lest we grow faint as we 
make our arduous way to eternal 
happiness with Him, Christ feeds us. 
He spreads for us—even daily, if we 
will—-the banquet-board of His great 
supper. 

Two aspects of the Holy Eucharist 
might well draw our special attention: 
the fact of the Eucharist, and the 
manner of it. 

The fact is that Christ our Re- 
deemer, having completed to perfec- 
tion His personal mission among men 
and being about to quit muddy earth 
for glorious heaven, left us a fare- 
well gift. Since our Lord knew well 
what we would most need and what, 
in our right minds, we would most 
want, He left us the gift of Himself. 

In so doing, He gave new proof— 
as if it were needed!—of His vast 
love; and in more ways than one. 
Not only is the gift of Himself the 
most personal and intimate and 
tender bequest that could be imag- 
ined, but the bestowal of such a to- 
ken involved a new self-abasement 
that even exceeded the awful con- 
descension of the Incarnation. In as- 
suming human flesh the most high 
God unutterably demeaned Himself. 
but at least He continued to appear 
as a person, a man, a rational being. 

Now God steps down still lower in 
the scale of visible reality; now, in 
the cause of His fierce love, He re- 
lentlessly completes the almost awe- 
some emptying-out of all His majesty 
and glory. He becomes, in outward 
show, an inanimate thing. When the 
Son of God walked our earth He 
seemed but another man, but at least 
people said, looking up, Jesus of 
Nazareth is passing by. Today He 
passes us in the street as the silent 
priest hurries to the sick-bed, and no 
one notices Him at all. Latens Deitas: 
O hidden God! 

Of all things, He offers Himself to 
us as bread. Why bread, then? Be- 
cause bread is food. Clearly, our 
Lord’s major intent in providing this 
most loving and beloved sacrament 
is to furnish us wayfarers to ever- 
lasting contentment with provision for 
our hard journey. 

It would seem urgent that we lu- 
minously grasp our Saviour’s first in- 
tent in the gift of the Eucharist. What 
is the true purpose of all food, be it 
bread or meat, sumptuous or plain? 
Why do men eat at all? Do we really 
and finally eat for satisfaction, for 
gratification, for our passing pleasure? 
The sick’ man who is fed perforce 
supplies the answer to our question. 
The purpose of food is not pleasure, 
but strength. We eat, not for fun, 
but to live. 

So the Catholic who looks in his 
Holy Communion for tender warmth 
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and the glow of love and a feeling 
of divine presence may be wholly sin- 
cere without ceasing to be substan- 
tially wrong. Even when we eat the 
Bread of Angels we eat to live; to live 
well; to live, so far as may be, like 
angels; above all, to live happily ever 
after. VincenT P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











OFF-BROADWAY DRAMA. There is 
general agreement that the recently 
closed season was the most fruitful 
one the New York theatre has experi- 
enced in many years. To theatregoers 
from out of town, not to mention 
many residents of the city who should 
know better, the New York theatre 
means Broadway. Actually, our the- 
atre is not localized in the Times 
Square area. It is almost as far-flung 
in all sections of the city as branches 
of the National City Bank. 

There are scores of non-commercial 
theatres scattered all over town, and 
they, too, have enjoyed an unusually 
productive season—in the creative if 
not the monetary sense. The majority 
of the experimental theatres are con- 
centrated in Greenwich Village, which 
this year has been more exciting than 
at any time since the early plays of 
Eugene O’Neill were offered at the 
Provincetown theatre. 

Meanwhile T. Edward Hambleton 
and Norris Houghton opened a new 
type of experimental theatre, the 
Phoenix, over on the East Side, on 
Second Avenue at 12th Street. A jump 
back across town, on West 57th Street, 
the Blackfriars’ concluded their fif- 
teenth, and probably financially best, 
year of production. The off-Broadway 
theatres presented plays commercial 
producers were afraid to touch, though 
three of them were subsequently 
moved to midtown theatres. 

One of the four productions at the 
Phoenix was a musical show, The 
Golden Apple. At the conclusion of its 
scheduled run on Second Avenue, the 
production was moved uptown to the 
Alvin, and was awarded the Critics’ 
prize as the best musical show of the 
season, Another production that was 
promoted from off-Broadway to Broad- 
way was End As a Man, originally 
produced at Théatre de Lys. Circle in 
the Square presented two _plays- 
American Gothic and The Girl on the 
Via Flaminia. The former was the 
stronger play but the latter moved 
to Broadway, where it did not fare 
too well. Bull Fight, a Théatre de 
Lys production, was worth a Broad- 
way try but didn’t get it. 
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It is an occasion for regret that two 
really fine off-Broadway productions 
did not receive the recognition they 
deserved. They were The Wise Have 
Not Spoken, by Paul Vincent Carroll, 
presented at the Cherry Lane, and 
Praise of Folly, produced by the 
Blackfriars. 

Carroll will be remembered as the 
author of Shadow and Substance, 
which had a successful Broadway run 
several years ago, and a subsequent 
offering, The White Steed, which 
failed to catch on. His latest play, 
while it lacks the coherence of Shadow 
and Substance, has power and a keen 
insight into one of the disturbing 
problems of the modern world, and 
deserved a wider audience than the 
Cherry Lane people were able to pro- 
vide for it. 

Praise of Folly, a first play by John 
McGuire, is a chronicle drama based 
on the last years of the life of Sir 
Thomas More, sound in craftsmanship 
and edifying in substance. After its 
scheduled run at Blackfriars’ Theatre, 
it was immediately revived in re- 
sponse to popular demand. Here is 
another play that should reach a larger 
audience. Perhaps Catholic University 
Theatre or Players Incorporated can 
do something about it. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 








THE UNCONQUERED is a docu- 
mentary about Helen Keller. Despite 
the undoubtedly inspirational sub- 
ject, one is likely to approach the pic- 
ture with certain reservations. How, 
for example, will it deal with Helen’s 
early life, none of which is recorded 
on motion-picture film? And will the 
picture fall into the trap which yawns 
for all labors of love of being so 
adulatory that it loses the human 
touch? 

As it turns out, the movie, pro- 
duced by actress-author Nancy Ham- 
ilton and carrying an odd set of screen 
credits from which it is impossible to 
determine who was responsible for 
what, disarms all prior doubts. Its 
greatest assets appear to be what 
might be called an inspired amateur- 
ism on the part of its makers and also 
the overwhelming personality of the 
subject herself. Its most obviously pro- 
fessional feature is an intelligent com- 
mentary written by James Shute and 
beautifully spoken by Katharine Cor- 
nell. 

Though the only available illustra- 
tions are some old still photographs, 
the foregoing assets carry the picture 
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over the early part of Miss Keller; | 


struggle to make something of he; 
life despite the blindness and deaf. 
ness that afflicted her almost frop 
birth. Not long after her graduatiop 
—cum laude—from Radcliffe, Helen 
vas a nationally known figure. From 
that point on there was a good deal 
cf newsreel and other filmed materia] 
about her available to the diligent 
researcher, 

Perhaps the most interesting single 
bit is an old sound-film record of the 
vaudeville act—describing Miss Keller's 
ly lessons in speech—which Annie 
ullivan and Helen performed at one 
time. It is the only existing record of 
the voice of that devoted and remark. 
able teacher-companion. 

The compiled newsreels also in. 
clude a great many of Miss Keller’ 
encounters with the great and near. 
creat over a forty-year period. They 
convey a fair idea of the herculean 
labors she has performed on_ behalf 
ct ether handicapped people all over 
the world. Binding the story together 
is some new material about Helen's 
present activities and everyday life, 
shot mostly at her Connecticut home, 

The whole is done with consider- 
able charm and naturalness. The por- 
trait it paints is not so much that 
cf a woman who has overcome an 
almost insuperable handicap as of an 
extraordinarily vital, likable and happy 
person. In spite of its relaxed ap- 
proach and lack of sentimentality, the 
film is a very moving, quite possibly 
four-handkerchief picture for the fam- 
ily. This last reaction, I fear, would 
very likely be deplored and found 
inexplicable by its chief performer. 








PERSONAL AFFAIR is a spotty 
British drama which at its best has 
the familiar earmarks of superior Brit- 
ish film-making. It concerns a teacher 
(Leo Genn) in a small-town girls 
school who is attempting to cope tact- 
fully, and from long experience in the 
matter, with the schoolgirl-teacher 
“crush” harbored by one of his stu- 
Cents (Glynis Johns). His shallow 
American wife (Gene Tierney) mis- 
understands the situation and _pre- 
cipitates a scene, the result being that 
the girl disappears and the teacher is 
suspected of all sorts of criminal com- 
plicity in the disappearance. 

The stupidity of the wife is a little 
hard to credit and so is the rather 
glib solution of the story. Neverthe- 
less, for adults the picture’s study of 
ordinary people in the grip of mass 
hysteria and of two extremely set- 
sitive and civilized people—the teacher 
and the girl’s father (Walter Fitz 
gerald)—caught in a horrifying situ- 
ation is uncommonly real and absorb- 
ing. (United Artists) 

Morra WALSH 
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